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a picture, but did not have much success, and the same is said 
of an effort made, at the same age, by William Dunlap. Adolphe 
Ulric Westmiiller, a Swede, painted, in 1783, a portrait which was 
engraved for Irving's " Life of Washington." Opinions consider- 
ably differ as to its correctness, but it can hardly be considered a 
particularly valuable addition to our stock of portraits. Colonel 
Trumbull painted three pictures from life, all of them full length. 
Of these one is in the New York City Hall, and was exhibited at 
Philadelphia. It was painted in 1789. In 1792 the city of Charles- 
ton ordered one, which was finished ; but as it represented the 
general at the time he had resolved on his night march in retreat 
from the banks of the Delaware, the Charlestonians refused it, 
preferring a simple portrait, which the artist painted. Trumbull 
was by nature a historical painter, and hence he has spent more 
time on the pose and figure of his subject than on the face. His 
pictures are more valuable, therefore, as giving us what is be- 
lieved to be a correct representation of the general appearance 
and form of the chief than for the mere facial likeness. Undoubt- 
edly Trumbull was much influenced by the fact of having served 
with the army, and therefore loving to look upon his commander 
in the garb in which he had best known. him. 

Of all the paintings of Washington, however, the one which 
has been most copied, and is consequently best known, is what 
is known as the Stuart portrait, painted by Gilbert Stuart, who 
came from England with Dr. Franklin in 1794, for the express 
purpose of painting his illustrious countryman. Stuart, at this 
time, was in the zenith of his fame and fortune, and sacrificed a 
good deal in leaving England. Even after he arrived here he 
made another sacrifice ; for the Duke of Kent, then at Halifax, 
wished Stuart to paint him, and offered to send a frigate for him ; 
but the artist, true to his purpose, declined, though he afterward 
regretted having done so. 

Washington sat to Stuart, in 1794, in Philadelphia, the first 
result being what is known as the " Athenaeum " portrait, now in 
the Boston Athenaeum ; although, previous to this, the artist, dis- 
satisfied with his work, had destroyed a half-finished picture. It 
is said that he tried allhis unrivaled conversational powers to call 
up some life and animation to the grave and impassive features. 
At last Stuart was advised to " talk horse " to him, which he did 
with the happiest results. He next painted a full-length for the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, which is now the property of J. Delaware 
Lewis, Esq., who kindly allowed it to appear at Philadelphia in 
the English Loan Exhibition. As we have said, the Stuart por- 
traits have been repeatedly copied, and, indeed, form the basis 
of all the popularly circulated pictures of Washington. The first 
engraving from them, a very poor one, was published by James 
Heath, in London, in 1800. 

No account of the Washington portraits would be complete 
without an allusion, at least, to the busts, of which three were 
modeled from life, viz : one by the Italian, Cerrachi, modeled in 
1791 ; one by Mr. Gallagher, of Boston, in 1789 ; and one by Mr. 
Eccleston, of Virginia, in 1796. As neither of the two last- 
named sculptors made any particular reputation, it is not prob- 
able that their busts of Washington were of very great value. 

The Ceracchi bust has, however, attained considerable repu- 
tation by means of both engravings and photographs. Ceracchi 
had achieved some reputation in Italy — where he was one of 
Canova's assistants on some public works — when he went to 
England, where he was very well received, even Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, sitting to him. He failed to find remunerative employment 
there, owing perhaps to his enthusiastic love of liberty and his 
extravagant ways of showing it, so he decided to come to this 
country, where he proposed to model a monument which should 
allegorically represent the War of Independence. The Congress 
of those days failed to see the propriety of appropriating money 
for such a purpose, and Ceracchi returned to Europe, where he 
was executed for participation in a plot to assassinate Napoleon. 
The bust which he completed before leaving here was con- 
sidered by many a good portrait, but we can not so look at it at 
this day. The sculptor belonged to the school, then prevalent in 
Italy, though Canova had done much to reform it, which looked 
to effect more than to truth, and which especially affected the 
heroic and the classical. When we take this tendency of the 
school into consideration, in connection with Ceracchi's enthusi- 
asm for liberty ; when we also remember that the French Revo- 
lution had then infected the minds of all Europe with its love for 



Greek and Roman costumes, manners and ideas ; when we reflect 
on these things, we can easily understand why Ceracchi should 
have represented Washington — as he undeniably did — as some- 
thing much more like a Roman Caesar than the plain, common- 
sense Virginia gentleman and resolute patriot which he was. 

It remains to speak of the work of Jean Antoine Houdon — 
the greatest French sculptor of his time, if not the greatest in 
the world. He came here in 1785, and was commissioned to make 
a statue of Washington for the State of Virginia. For the pur- 
pose of making studies he went to Mount Vernon, where he re- 
mained about a week, making during that time a cast from the 
head and shoulders of his subject ; and, it is said, from other parts 
of his body also. He also made measurements between different 
points, and, as a result, his statue is undoubtedly the most per- 
fectly proportioned representation of the great man we have. 
The existence of this life cast has been, we are aware, disputed ; 
but, without entering into the details of the controversy, we feel 
bound to record our conviction that it not only was made, but is 
still, or was recently, in existence. It bears certain evidences to 
the anatomist of having been cast instead of modeled ; and both 
it and Houdon's statue correspond with the descriptions left us 
of Washington's personal peculiarities, such as his comparatively 
narrow shoulders and wide hips ; his body disproportionately long 
for his legs, which increased the majesty of his appearance when 
seated or on horseback — and a hollow in the chest, caused by 
the excessive development of the pectoral muscles — all of which 
are mentioned by various contemporaneous writers. There is a 
majesty, too, in the face of this cast, which corresponds with what 
we should have expected the face of Washington to be, and with 
the Stuart more nearly than any of the other paintings. 

—P. A. Josephs. 

LANDSCAPES AND FIGURES. 

As we have had occasion to remark heretofore, American art 
has run very largely to landscape, and the painting of the figure, 
except incidentally or in portraits, has been much more neglected 
than it should have been. Of course there were controlling 
reasons for this apparent neglect of the figure on the part of our 
painters, but it is not necessary to attempt a review of them here. 
It is enough to say that American artists have, within a com- 
paratively recent period, began paying more and more attention 
to figure painting, and every exhibition shows an increase of this 
class of pictures. Of course these pictures are, for the most part, 
of the sort termed genre, for we have not the material for very 
much in the way of historical paintings, and our artists have 
shown very little inclination toward the purely spiritual or alle- 
gorical. There is a field which it would seem is expressly adapted 
to the American artist, combining, as it does, much of what he is 
best fitted for with that in which he is striving to excel. We 
allude to what might be roughly termed, perhaps, " out-of-door 
character pieces," in which a choice bit of landscape may be used 
as a background and setting for almost any sort of a scene, from 
life. There is a freshness about a landscape which is, if skillfully 
handled, always sure to please the eye ; and, by a proper selec- 
tion of costumes and a due regard to effect in posing the charac- 
ters introduced, an out-of-door scene may be made more really 
effective even than the most elaborate interior. To be sure, there 
is more chance, as a rule, for brilliant coloring in an interior, but 
this can hardly be called more effective, though it is undoubtedly, 
at first sight, more striking ; but it is also apt to degenerate into 
gaudiness, which is the reverse of what we would understand by 
the term effective. 

A walk through any moderately good collection of modern 
paintings will illustrate precisely what we mean. Take, for in- 
stance, the pictures of Boldini, and the other artists of what 
might, perhaps, be termed the Spanish school of French artists. 
The leading and most striking characteristic seems to be a lavish 
use of color, and especially of the most dazzling and most bril- 
liant tints on the palette, laid on, too, in heavy masses ; so that, 
when looked at near at hand, the colors seem to have been put 
on with a palette-knife rather than with a pencil. It is not, how- 
ever, the practice of this school to use color in large masses. On 
the contrary, it would seem to be a point of honor with them to 
see how many details could be crowded into a small space, and 
how much color could be put on a canvas in small patches. The 
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effect is undoubtedly striking, but it is also bewildering, and not, 
at first sight, altogether pleasing to most eyes. Such a picture, 
if looked upon as a tour de force, may be astonishing, and it must 
be said for the artists of this school that they are patient workers, 
and, as a rule, good draughtsmen ; so that their pictures are not 
by any means devoid of merit. The question is whether it is 
worth while spending so much time to accomplish such a result — 
whether the " game is worth the candle." For ourselves, with- 
out taking any issue with those who admire this class of pictures, 
we do not think it is. We are always inclined to sympathize with 
the French marshal who, when he saw the charge at Balaklava, 
exclaimed that it was " magnificent, but was not war;" so we 
are always tempted to say of one of these pictures, that it is mag- 
nificent, but it is not art — at least not art of the highest class. 

Let us not be misunderstood as saying that interior scenes 
should be condemned as such. All human life is not in the open 
air, and pictures representing different phases of that life can not 
all be landscapes. Some of the noblest conceptions ever put on 
canvas have been indoor scenes, of which fact the pages of THE 
ALDINE contain ample demonstration. We have only wished 
to show how an overweening desire for dazzling effect may run 
away with an artist, so to speak, and cause him to sacrifice real 
effectiveness in his pictures to mere brilliancy of coloring and 
difficulty of execution. We desire to show, too, that there are as 
many opportunities for genuine effect in out-of-door as in indoor 
scenes. The proof of this, again, is to be found in any good gal- 
lery, and those who examined carefully the collection exhibited 
at the. National Academy, in 1876, as the Centennial Loan Ex- 
hibition, will at once recall a dozen instances which prove it. We 
mention this collection rather than the Philadelphia Exhibition — 
although the latter was seen by more people — because it, being 
drawn from a number of private galleries, was a better collection 
for purposes of study. The same fact was, however, fully demon- 
strated at Philadelphia ; and has been, indeed, whenever and 
wherever any considerable number of pictures — and especially 
of pictures by foreign artists — have been shown. We say es- 
pecially pictures by foreign artists, because as we stated in the 
outset, American artists have hardly, as yet, given us sufficient 
examples of this style of picture. That they will do so, and that 
they will before long take a leading position among the artists 
of the world in this class of work, does not admit of a doubt. 
With such landscapes, and especially such gorgeous coloring as 
can be found in every part of our country, there is no reason why 
our artists should not find abundant backgrounds for all the 
groups their fancies can conceive or their pencils put on canvas. 

As an illustration of the truth of what we have said in regard 
to the capabilities of out-of-door pictures, we engrave one from 
a painting by M. Firmin Girard, the well-known French artist, 
whose paintings have so often and so much delighted American 
lovers of art and buyers of pictures. Our readers will need no 
prompting to do full justice to the surrounding " bits " of trees 
just dropping their leaves ; flower plants and bushes showing 
their last blossoms; the glimpses of the dull autumn sky, and 
the whole hazy atmospheric surroundings — which serve to bring 
out and intensify the costumes and the postures of the group 
which in itself gains rather than loses by the somewhat sombre 
surroundings. There are mamma and the little one, with the 
kind friend, be she aunt, godmother, or only ancienne amie of the 
mother, who is gathering for the child almost the last bouquet 
which will be culled from that parterre this season. No group 
could have been better planned, and none could have more effect- 
ive setting than has this, and nothing could be more perfect than 
the expression in both faces and attitudes of the three figures 
composing the group. 

As for the artist, it seems almost a work of supererogation to 
attempt to introduce Firmin Girard to American readers, for 
there are, probably, more of his works in and about New York 
than in Paris, for he has always been a favorite with Americans. 
He was born at Poncin, and is still a young man though he has 
done a great deal of good work. He was a pupil of the celebrated 
Gleyre, and received the medal of the third class at the Paris 
Salon of 1863, and the medal of the second class in 1874, since 
which time he has been hors concours. Although he was not 
represented at the Philadelphia Exhibition, his pictures have 
often been shown in this country. At the Centennial Loan Ex- 
hibition, at the Academy of Design, there were a large number 



of specimens of Girard's style, ex-Governor Morgan contributing 
about half-a-dozen. One of the best known of his pictures is 
undoubtedly the " Flower Garden," now the property of Mr. T. 
R. Butler, President of the Sixth Avenue Railroad Company, 
New York. Another, not so well known, but by very many con- 
sidered one of his best pictures, is the " Godmother's Garden," 
an engraving of which we give in the present number. The orig- 
inal is owned by Mr. Thomas A. Howell, of Henry Street, Brook- 
lyn, whose collection of modern pictures is rivaled by very few 
private galleries in this country. — A. Saule. 



INNOCENCE AND CHILDHOOD. 

Since the world began, in all ages and all climes, the lamb has 
been considered an emblem of innocence and purity. The Jews 
were ordered to sacrifice a lamb on various occasions ; and, from 
that circumstance, Christ was given the title of the " Lamb of 
God ; " and was, and still is, represented by the symbol of a lamb 
bearing a cross. But it was not among Jews or Christians alone 
that the lamb was looked upon as peculiarly the typical repre- 
sentative of innocence, and hence a fitting expiatory sacrifice for 
sin, and likely to be peculiarly acceptable to the gods. The 
ancients of nearly all nations so used it ; and evidence that this 
idea was not confined to the Aryan races is found in the fact, 
that, in a Japanese temple, a painting of great age of one of their 
gods — the God of Wisdom — has been found which represents a 
man of venerable appearance, accompanied by a lamb bearing a 
cross or staff, almost precisely like that painted as a symbol in 
many of our churches. Indeed, the resemblance at first sight is 
so striking, that one is almost tempted to believe the idea of the 
symbol to have been copied, until one remembers how rigidly 
Christianity has been excluded from the island of Nipon. 

The lamb, then, being so generally recognized as the emblem 
of innocence, while it is also the universally accepted attribute 
of childhood, it is not at all to be wondered at that Rubens, in 
the allegorical picture which we engrave, should have typified the 
innocence and purity of childhood by a group of children at play 
to whom the genius of Innocence presents a lamb. That the gift 
is a not unwelcome one is evident from the attitudes and expres- 
sions of the children, one of whom has already laid a hand on the 
neck of the lamb, as if taking possession in the name of the 
group, who are evidently consulting together about this new 
plaything. Children are by nature fond of pets, and none is more 
often chosen or more fitted for the part than the lamb. 

The picture is perhaps as fair an example of many of the pecu- 
liarities of the painter as could be selected. Rubens, it will be 
remembered, lived in the time (he was born in 1577 and died in 
1640) when art in Belgium was reviving from the depression of 
the previous centuries, caused by a too slavish submission to the 
Italian schools ; indeed, he was the leader of the new movement. 
He had studied in Italy under Titian and Paul Veronese ; but he 
acquired there chiefly the mastery of coloring, which is a distin- 
guishing feature of all his pictures. He was too original a genius, 
however, to be tied to the defects of any school, and his pictures 
show fertility of imagination, brilliancy of execution and vitality 
of expression. His chief faults are a frequent coarseness of figure, 
a lack of appreciation of spiritual beauty, and a love of realism 
which led him sometimes to a fidelity to nature in representing 
certain subjects, which amounted often to something near inde- 
cency. These were faults of the age, which was one of revolt 
from the too great domination of the church, begetting a laxity 
of faith even in Catholic countries, and a devotion to sensual 
pleasures and material enjoyments — a sort of cynical epicurean- 
ism, so to speak, which, while it helped to emancipate art, would, 
if continued, have been even worse for true art than the previous 
devotion to an impossible idealism had been. 

Rubens, as we have said, was a leader of this school, and par- 
ticipated in their faults ; but his genius was so commanding as 
to, perhaps, make them more excusable in him than in his lesser 
followers and contemporaries. He painted a large number, of 
pictures during his career, of which many excellent specimens 
have been preserved to us. We may name the " Descent from 
the Cross," in the Antwerp Cathedral, said to be his finest sacred 
picture ; the " Communion of St. Francis," in the Antwerp Mu- 
seum ; " Battle of the Amazons," in Munich ; the " Crucifixion 
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